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NOTES ON ELIZABETHAN THEATRES 
I. Stage Lights 

Many years ago Edmund Malone asserted, apparently speaking of 
both public and private playhouses, that the body of the Elizabethan 
theatre was, when occasion demanded, illuminated by cressets and 
torches. The stage proper, he believed, was lighted by two large 
branches — "similar to those now hung in churches" — suspended above 
the platform and provided with about a dozen candles each. 

Notwithstanding the opinion of various modern scholars to the 
contrary, I believe that Malone was essentially correct in his view. 
In the first place, there is every reason to think that the two chande- 
liers which are seen suspended above the stage in the so-called Red 
Bull picture prefaced to Kirkman's Drolls (1672), reveal the general 
nature and disposition of those branches which illuminated the stage 
in pre-Restoration times. There is no reason, to be sure, why the 
picture in question should be titled the "Red Bull picture"; but, on 
the other hand, to employ the words used by Mr. W. J. Lawrence 
several years ago, "I see no reason for doubting that .... 
it represented the Red Bull as it was circa 1656, when the Drolls in 
question were therein performed." 1 

That such chandeliers were sometimes used to illuminate the 
court and university stages no one will deny; but as yet no one has 
proved that they were employed in the regular theatres. In this 
connection I wish to cite a bit of evidence to show that two such 
chandeliers had apparently been regularly used to light the Eliza- 
bethan stage before the death of Sir Thomas Overbury in September 
1613; for he was surely not thinking of two ordinary candles when 
he wrote as follows in his "phantastique" of "An Improvident Young 
Gallant": "If all men were of his mind, all honesty would be out of 
fashion: he withers his clothes on a stage, as a sale-man is forc'd to 
doe his sutes in Birchin-lane; and when the play is done, if you marke 
his rising, 'tis with a kind of walking Epilogue between the two candles, 
to know if his suit may passe for currant." 

Of course, it may be argued that here Overbury had in mind only 
the private theatre, but I should reply that such is by no means cer- 
tain, for gallants in Sir Thomas Overbury's period of authorship 

1 En/. Sludien, 32, p. 42, note. 
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exhibited their clothes on the public as well as on the private stages. 
Curiously enough there is also some slight evidence which actually 
points to stage lights hanging above the Red Bull platform as early 
as 1620. In J. C.'s 2 The Two Merry Milke-maids (V, I) occurs an 
interesting scene of preparation for court revels. A lord appears 
and commands the gentleman-usher, " Pray have a care those lights 
be not offensive unto the Ladies, they hang suspiciously, and let the 
hangings be remov'd"; the usher repeats the order to Pedro, who in 
turn commands the groom, "Pray looke to these lights, and let the 
hangings be removed" ; and the groom replies, " They shall, sir, wbere's 
the fellow heere shud looke unto these lights, things undone so unto- 
wardly." A few lines further on occurs the direction, "Enter Ferdi- 
nand, Groomes with Torches." In view of this dialogue, there can be 
little doubt that the lights which hung " suspiciously" were removed 
before the entrance of the masquers, and that the lights in question 
were those which hung above the stage. 

Now the play in which this scene occurs was printed in 1620 as 
acted before the king by the "Companie of the Revels," but the pro- 
logue, especially the words addressed to "you in the Yard," shows 
that the play was also acted in a public theatre. And this theatre 
was in all probability the Red Bull, for the players of Queen Anne, 
who acted at the Bull in 1619 and who from 1619 to 1622 were 
known as the Revels Company, 3 were still acting at this theatre in 
1622. 4 Perhaps the Red Bull Company was carrying into the provin- 
ces its usual London practice, when Mingay wrote from Norwich in 
March, 1636, that these players were in town and " are well clad and 
act by candlelight." 5 

In view of the interesting corroboration above of the accuracy of 
the so-called Red Bull picture in certain pre-Restoration features, I 
will go so far as to say that I am by no means convinced that Beau- 
mont in his often-quoted verses on the failure of The Faithful Shepherd- 
ess was thinking only of the Blackfriars theatre, when he laments that 
an author "whose wit ne'er had a stain" should present his genius 
"upon the public stage," and when he asserts that certain ignorant 
"public things," who spend an hour spelling out a challenge on a post, 
base their opinion of a first performance largely on whether "the 
wax lights be new that day." 

2 Probably John Cumber of the Red Bull-Revels Company. 

'Fleay, Hist, of Stage, 279, 297. 

4 Murray, Eng. Dram. Companies, I, 198. 

* Murray, Eng. Dram. Companies, II, 404. 
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Again, it may be maintained that candles were too costly to be 
employed to light a public stage, and that in the open playhouses, 
where "they always acted by daylight," according to Wright, stage 
lights of any description were unnecessary. To the first of these 
objections it may be said that two such chandeliers as are revealed in 
the so-called Red Bull picture would have required only a compara- 
tively small number of candles — two dozen at most; that the candles 
would have served for more than one performance, as indicated by 
Beaumont's words just quoted; and that, after all, these candles 
could not have been so dreadfully expensive. 6 To the second objec- 
tion one may reply that, granting for the sake of argument that plays 
in the open theatres were always "acted by daylight," even then two 
chandeliers hung well back above the front stage would have been 
the most convenient and effective method of lighting a space which at 
most could not have been any too well lighted naturally, situated as 
it was beneath a "heavens" that covered practically the entire front 
stage. 

Plays, however, were most certainly sometimes in progress in the 
open theatres at such times of darkness as to make more or less arti- 
ficial light imperative. In view of this fact, and in view of the relia- 
bility of the so-called Red Bull picture in the matter of pre-Restora- 
tion branches, may it not be at least possible that "footlights" similar 
to those shown in this picture were sometimes employed in the Eliza- 
bethan public theatres? Personally I see no reason for not thinking 
that Wither was referring to such lights, when, in his Fair Virtue, 
published in 1622 but written "many years agone," he spoke of 

" those lamps which at a play 

Are set up to light the day." 
Nor do I see any especial reason against thinking that not only oil- 
lamps but small cressets also were used as "footlights," especially in 
the open houses. Perhaps Cotgrave was thinking of cressets so 
arranged when, in his French dictionary, he denned falot as a "cresset 
light (such as they use in playhouses)." 

• Some idea of the cost of candles may be obtained from a few citations and figures. At Glouces- 
ter, in 1562, "iii d" were paid for "a pounde of candelles" on the occasion of a play (Murray, Enf. Dra- 
matic Companies, II, 277). At court during the reigns of Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth, where the 
best kinds of candles were unquestionably used, "sondry prices" were paid for these articles, but it 
seems that the usual price was from 2d to 4d a pound; and apparently the largest candles weighed a 
pound each. For interesting payments for candles, see Feuillerat, Doc. of Revels (Edward and Mary), 
5, 7, 32, 48, 55, 74, 111, 112, 139, 176. 204, 207, ibid, (reign of Elizabeth), pp. 158, 179, 200, 209, 293 
306, 324, 325, 339, 354, 355. Possibly Sir Hugh Piatt's obviously exaggerated advertisement of 1595 
may be of interest in this connection. This gentleman announced that he had discovered "a candle 
of much lesse price then our ordinary candle; each of them lasting 120 howers at the least. It is 
sodainly made." {Harleian Miscellany, IX, 110.) 
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At any rate, it may be noted that the front of the projecting stage 
would have been the logical position for those cressets which, on dark 
days and late afternoons, were surely sometimes employed primarily 
to illumine the actors and the stage beneath the "heavens." There 
is no reason to believe that the owners of open playhouses ever made 
any especial attempt to light the entire auditorium; and if one may 
judge from the number of assignations and the amount of pick- 
pocketing in the public theatres, these forms of vice may well have 
been sometimes aided by a certain amount of darkness. Further- 
more, cressets scattered promiscuously about the body of the theatre 
within the reach of "hectors" and drunken mechanics would have 
been a constant source of danger from fire. Placed, however, at 
the front of the projecting platform, they would have been removed 
from the more inflammable materials of stage and auditorium, pro- 
tected by strong pales from the groundlings, and so situated as to be 
under the constant supervision of the actors on the stage. Then, too, 
if we regard the so-called Red Bull picture as representing in the matter 
of "footlights" another essentially public theatre feature of pre- 
Restoration times, this would perhaps help to explain why during the 
Restoration — when the theatres were roofed and much of the old 
projecting stage was cut away, and when wax candles, which could 
not conveniently be placed at the front of the platform, were con- 
sidered the only appropriate method of lighting playhouses — the old 
"footlights" of the Elizabethan theatres were discarded as too bungle- 
some and smoky. 

II. The Heavens 

In a previous study 7 1 gave considerable evidence to show that the 
cover above the front stage of Elizabethan theatres was called the 
"heavens" not only because it was a cover, but because — as was fre- 
quently the case with respect to the ceilings of Elizabethan Halls 8 and 
rooms in inns 9 and private homes 1 " — it was actually made to resemble 
the heavens; and recently Professor J. Q. Adams has advanced the 
ingenious idea that Hamlet's well-known speech on the "brave o'er 
hanging firmament" (II, 2) contains a jocular allusion to this play- 
house feature. 11 Additional evidence regarding the "heavens" may 
not be uninteresting. 

' The Court and the London Theatres, pp. 23-27. 

8 Note the words of the Plush Bee in Day's Parliament oj Bees (Bullen's ed. of Day. pp. 23-24). 

* See Henry Vaughan's A Rhapsodis (Muses Library, II, 19). 

10 Alexander Brome's To His Mistress (Chalmers, VI, 687). 

11 Modern Lang. Notes, XXX, 70-72. 
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In the third act of the Duke of Newcastle's The Variety (printed 
in 1649 as acted at the Blackfriars), Formall dispraises his rival in 
the following terms: "The Taverne be frequents he has made his 
Theater at his own charge to act intemperance; o'er the great Roome 
he uses to be drunk in, they say, he has built a heaven, a Players 
heaven, and thence a Throne's let down, in which, well heated, suc- 
cessively they are drawn up to the clouds to drink their Mistris 
health, while the mad mortals adore their God of Grape, and gaping 
look like earth that's cbap'd with heat, although before within three 
minutes they are drench 'd." 

This drinking of healths in the "clouds" of a "players' heaven" 
would indicate something more than a mere cover to a stage. The 
passage is interesting furthermore in that it shows that the Black- 
friars, a private house, possessed a "players' heaven"; for in the fourth 
act a scene occurs in the "improvised theater," in which a throne 
descends to "music of spheres" and a wench is sent to heaven. As 
the throne descends, a character remarks, " From the roofe a Throne?" 
And Newman replies: "This roome is mine, and cald the field of 
Tempe; Because I woonot stay while the Plaies are done when I 
have a humor to be merry, and drink healths in the clouds, I built 
this Elisium" — apparently an interesting reference to an actual amuse- 
ment after the play by gallants who sat on the stage in Elizabethan 
times. 

Again, in the third act of Cowley's Loves Riddle (ca. 1635), the 
epilogue to which indicates that the play was intended for the regular 
stage, Aphron in a very detailed manner points out to Alupis the 
signs of the zodiac and comments upon them. Of course, the " signs" 
need not have been visible to the audience, but it is more than probable 
that the boyish author, having been impressed by the "heavens" of 
the Elizabethan theatre, was here writing a passage which made the 
most use of this striking playhouse feature. And in view of what 
precedes and follows, I believe that a reference to the "players' 
heaven" is contained also in Sir Aston Cokaine's poem prefixed to the 
1653 edition of Brome's plays, where, after speaking of various 
Elizabethan theatres, he says: 

"The Bull take Courage from applauses given 
To eccho to the Taurus in the Heaven." 

Finally, I wish to quote for what it is worth in this connection an 
interesting passage 12 in The Second Report of Dr. John Faustus (1594), 

12 My attention was first called to this passage by Professor A. R. Benham and later by Professor 
J. Q. Adams. 
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chapter VIII of which is titled, "The Tragedy of Doctor Faustus 

seene in the Ayre, and acted in the presence of a thousand people of 

Wittenberg, An. 1540:" 

"In a braue somraer Sun-shine day, the whole people of Wittenberg being 
gathered together, to beholde certaine matches for the Garland who could drinke 
most, and also to see a match shotte at a pair of Buts with Harquebushiers, as their 
order is in a low meddow hard by the Elue: which now being on his freshest pride 
was full of fine and sweete flowers, being in the latter end of the moneth wherein 
the Sunne departs from the last embracings of Gemini. On a sodaine there was 
seene a maruailous bright and glorious Rayne-bow, spreading the wide amies ouer 
the wide World, and streight was there hard a noise of Trumpets, soundinge a 
short florish, and then another, and by and by another all alike short, at the which 
the assembly was wonderously affeard, and listned, desirous to see the effect of 
this wonder and straunge miracle, some of them fell to their Aue maries lustely, 
thinkinge that the uniuersall Doome had been at that instant, as thus they beheld 
with admiration, they might distinctly perceiue a goodlye Stage to be reard (shining 
to sight like the bright burnish golde) vppon many a faire Pillar of clearest Cristall, 
whose feete rested uppon the Arch of the broad Rayne-bow, therein was the high 
Throne wherein the King should sit, and that prowdly placed with two and twenty 
degrees to the top, and round about curious wrought chaires for diuers other 
Potentates, there might you see the ground-worke at the one end of the Stage 
whereout the personated diuels should enter in their fiery ornaments, made like 
the broad wide mouth of an huge Dragon, which with continuall armies of smoake 
and flame breathed forth his angry stomackes rage, round about the eies grew 
haires not so horrible as men call brissels, but more horrible as long and stiffe 
speares, the teeth of this Hels mouth far out stretching, and such as a man might 
well call monstrous, and more then a man can by wordes signifie: to be short his 
hew of that colour which to himself means sorrow & to others ministers like passion : 
a thicke lampe blacke, blacker then any paint, any Hell, blacker then it owne selfe. 
At the other end in opposition was seene the place where in the bloodlesse skirm- 
ishes are so often perfourmed on the Stage, the Wals (not so pleasaunt as old wives 
haue their tales addorned with) of Pasty crust, but Iron attempered with the most 
firme Steele, which being brightly filed shone as beautifully ouer the whole place as 
the Pale shininge Cynthia, enuironed with high and stately Turrets of the like 
mettall and beautye, and hereat many in-gates and out-gates: out of each side 
lay the bended Ordinaunce, shewing at their wide hollowes the crueltye of death: 
out of sundry loopes many large Banners and Streamers were pendant, brieflye 
nothing was there wanting that might make it a faire Castle. There might you 
see to be short the Gibbet, the Posts, the Ladders, the tiring house, there every- 
thing which in the like houses either use or necessity makes common. Now aboue 
all was there the gay Clowdes Usque quague adorned with the heauenly firmament, 
and often spotted with golden teares which men callen Stars: There was liuely 
portrayed the whole Imperiall Army of the faire heauenly inhabitauntes, the 
bright Angels, and such whose names to declare in so vile a matter were too impious 
and sacrilegious. They were so naturally done that you would haue sworn it had 
beene Heauen it self or the Epitome of it, or some second Heauen, and a new 
Heauen it was, from thence like dewy drops wherein the Sun layes his golden shine, 
making them to appeare like small golden teares, the sweete odours and comforting 
liquor streamde, and seemde alwaies to raine from thence but they neuer fell, but 
kept a beaten path from downe on high wherein the decending Angell might re- 
ioyce. I should be too long if I should expresse this rare Stage, especially in such 
sort and such like words as the like occasion in a more worthy subiect would re- 
quire, but of necessity we must barely apply our descriptions to the nature of the 

whole History I shall not neede to turne backe to declare the 

deepe astonishement of the people, who are alwaies in most small manners induced 
easely to wondering, but now this most excellent faire Theator erected, immediately 
after the third sound of the Trumpets, there entreth in the Prologue attired in a 
blacke vesture, and making his three obeysances, began to shew the argument of 
the Scenicall Tragedy, but because it was so far off they could not vnderstand the 
wordes, and hauing bowed himself to the high Throne, presently vanished." 
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Here we have a very rhetorical composite of Revelations, pure 
imagination, no doubt, and real observation of the English playhouse. 
As Professor A. E. Richards, the editor of the production, says 18 , the 
author in certain passages was thinking not of Wittenberg, but of the 
London of the reign of Elizabeth. And in view of the author's 
accuracy regarding such Elizabethan theatrical features as the three 
soundings before the play, the stage throne (interestingly referred to 
by Dekker in Guls Hornebook), the hell-mouth, the entrance of the 
prologue in ' 'blacke vesture, " who appears immediately after the third 
sounding and who gives the "argument of the Scenicall Tragedy," 
I am persuaded that his description of the "heavens," florid as it is, 
was based ultimately on his observation of some early London play- 
house. 

Now if it be established that the "heavens" of Elizabethan thea- 
tres were fitted up to represent the firmament, and if, as we know 
was the case, suns, moons, blazing stars, etc., were wont to be seen 
in these same "heavens," the question arises as to whether moon- 
light was not regularly symbolized in the playhouses of Shakespere's 
time by the appearance of a players' moon or moon and stars above 
the stage. That such a device was employed in early Italian plays, 
where sometimes the action of the drama was represented as occupy- 
ing an entire day or night by having a sun or moon rise near the begin- 
ing of the piece and set at the conclusion, there can be no doubt. 
Serlio, for example, writes as follows in his book on architecture: 14 
"There you may see the bright shining Moone ascending only with 
her homes, and already risen up, before the spectators are aware of, 
or once saw it ascend. In some other Scenes you may see the rising 
of the Sunne with his course about the world; and at the ending of 
the Comedie, you may see it goe downe most artificially, where at 
many beholders have been abasht." 

That Elizabethans would have had no trouble in accepting an 
artificial moon as an adequate symbolization of moonlight in broad 
daylight, can, of course, be shown. Henry Vaughan, for example, 
wrote in his "Rhapsodis," composed on the occasion of a meeting at 
the Globe Tavern "in a chamber painted overhead with a cloudy 
sky and some few dispersed stars" : 

"Darkness, and stars i' th' mid-may! They invite 
Our active fancies to believe it night." 

13 Studies in English Faust Literature, p. 149. 

14 Peake's translation of 1611, folio 24. 
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And Alexander Brome in his "To His Mistress, Lodging in a Room 
where the Sky was Painted" has the words: 

"When (my diviner soul) I did of late 

In thy fair chamber for thy presence wait, 

Looking aloft, (thou know'st my look is high, 

Else I'd ne'er dare to court thee) I did espy 

Sun, Moon, and stars, by th' painters art appear 

At once all culm'nate in one hemisphere: 

My small astrology made me suppose 

Those symptoms made the room prodigious. 

Old Time (I thought) was crampt, and night and day 

Both monosyllabled, to make me stay." 
It is needless to pile up instances where semi-darkness was proba- 
bly symbolized on the pre-Restoration stage by the appearance of the 
"moon." Only one interesting case will be cited. In Davenant's 
The Just Italian (Act IV) Altamont and Sciolto duel by night, and 
the former says: "The Moon hath now put on her brightest Robe; 
my anger too doth carry fire enough to light us to the charge. Guard 
well thy heart." There can be little doubt that, as these words were 
spoken, a moon was actually to be seen, just as shortly after the Res- 
toration, when the picturesque fight in the garden is presented in 
Tuke's Adventures of Five Hours, the allusions in the text to the 
appearance of the full moon are followed by the stage direction, "The 
rising moon appears behind the scene." 

In conclusion I may say that, in my opinion, the semi-darkness 
for such famous moonlight scenes as those in Romeo and Juliet and 
The Merchant of Venice was, during Shakspere's lifetime, supplied by 
"the bright shining Moone" in the "heavens"; and that, when in 
Midsummer Night's Dream a sturdy rustic is delegated to act the part of 
Moonlight, Shakspere is poking fun at the inadequacy of the players' 
"silver Ministresse of watry light," just as in Restoration times the 
author of The Rehearsal (V) is burlesquing an unusual device for 
symbolizing utter darkness, when he ridicules the stage eclipse by 
having Sun, Earth, and Moon come out upon the stage and dance, 
Earth sometimes coming between Sun and Moon, and Moon some- 
times jumping between Earth and Sun. 

III. Was the Rear Stage Elevated? 

Whereas certain authorities 15 on our early theatre believe that the 
rear stage of at least some Elizabethan theatres was slightly elevated 

16 Wegener, Bilhneneinrichtung des Shakespeareschen Theatres, pp. 56-57; Creizenach, GeschUhte, 
IV, 420 note; Neuendorff, Die englische Valksbuhne im Zietaller Shakespeares, p. 125. Cf. also Rey- 
nolds, Some Principles of Elizabethan Staging, I, 24-25. 
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above the level of the projecting front stage, it must be said that the 
evidence cited by them from Elizabethan plays 16 in favor of the device 
is all decidedly uncertain. But in spite of this fact there is consider- 
able reason to believe that the elevated rear stage was not totally 
unknown to pre-Restoration playhouses. In the first place, the ob- 
jections advanced by Professor Baker to such an arrangement are, 
after all, not very serious ones, 17 whereas, on the other hand, there are 
a few obvious advantages which would have attended such a stage. 
In the second place, there is more or less actual evidence in favor of 
the elevated rear stage. Of considerable importance, it seems to me, 
is the 1597 woodcut, which, according to Neuendorff, reveals a slightly 
elevated rear stage in a theatre used by English comedians in Germany. 
Perhaps it is also worth while to point out in this connection a passage 
in Serlio's book on architecture, published in Paris in 1545 and later 
at Venice. Commenting on the structure of an appropriate " theatre," 
he describes such a stage as he had satisfactorily used at Vincento. 
The passage of especial interest at present reads as follows in R. Peake's 
1611 translation: "First, you must make a Scaffold, which must bee 
as high as a mans eye will reach, looking directly forward; for the 
first part thereof which is marked C. But the other part behind it, 
whereon the Houses stand, you must rayse up behind against the 
wall at least a ninth part behind: then before at B. which must be 
very even and strong, because of the Morisco dancers" (folio 24). 

The letters B and C in the preceding quotation refer to the inter- 
esting diagram accompanying Serlio's discussion; and in this diagram, 
it may be remarked, the rear stage (B) is not a level stage approached 
by one or two steps, but is a gently sloping platform attached to the 
level "flat" or "hanging scaffold" (C). 

There can be little doubt that the type of stage advocated by 
Serlio had been employed at an early date for English court theatri- 
cals; and it is surely possible that professional actors received there- 
from the suggestion for a slightly elevated rear stage. That at least 
one private theatre on at least one occasion was equipped with such 
a stage seems proved by Nabbes' Microcosmus, a very drama-like 
masque published in 1637, as it was presented with "generall liking 
at the private house in Salisbury Court." For this occasion the 
theatre was provided with a "front" or arch, within which was "a 
continuing perspective of mines, which is drawn still before the other 

16 Wounds of Civil War I; i; Lust's Dominion, V, i; Caesar and Pompey, I, ii; Suckling's Brennoralt, 
III, iv; IV, i. 

17 Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 41, p. 301. 
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scenes whilst they are varied." Behind this "perspective" was the 
"scene" — the space for properties and scenery — which closed at the 
end of each act. And in the second act occurs the interesting direc- 
tion, "Whilst the following song is singing they descend from the 
Scene and present Bellamina to Physander." This obviously does 
not mean that the characters descended from the stage into the pit 
of the theatre; consequently we are justified in thinking that here 
the "scene," corresponding to the inner, or rear stage, was elevated, 
and that the characters descended therefrom to the stage in front of 
the arch or "front." 

IV. Prologues, Epilogues, and Curtains 

Although large front curtains were unquestionably employed on 
the pre-Restoration court stage, and although they were in all pro- 
bability sometimes used on the university stage of the early seven- 
teenth century, it is by no means certain that they were ever used 
in the regular London theatres of the private type. That stage cur- 
tains of some sort were commonly used in all the regular Elizabethan 
playhouses, both private and public, there can be little doubt; but 
in the opinion of the vast majority of scholars these curtains were 
never hung at the front of the projecting stage, but were suspended 
from the edge of the upper stage, or balcony, thus concealing only a 
comparatively small part of the large stage space. 

Now with these two types of curtain in mind, it will perhaps be 
worth while to attempt to settle the minor, but interesting, question 
as to whether the practice of opening and closing the stage curtains 
in connection with prologues and epilogues varied at different times 
and on different stages during the pre-Restoration period. 

In the first place, one can be pretty certain that in the regular 
Elizabethan playhouses, the curtain — contrary to the later custom — 
was never opened until after the completion of the prologue; 18 and a 
passage in Massinger's Guardian (III, vi) argues that the same was 
true with respect to the induction: 

"This is but an induction; I will draw 
The curtains of the tragedy hereafter." 

It is entirely probable that the statements just made apply also 
to those stages on which large front curtains were employed. That 
there was, however, at least one exception before the Restoration in 

18 Note especially those cases where the prologue-speaker himself draws the curtain at the con* 
elusion of his speech: Merry Devil oj Edmonton, Catiline, Whore of Babylon, David and Bethsabe. 
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favor of the modern practice is indicated by the stage directions in 
Davenant's The First Dayes Entertainment at Rutland-House (1656): 
"After a Flourish of Musick, the Curtaines are Drawn, and the Pro- 
logue enters." At the conclusion of the prologue occur the words, 
"The Curtaines are clos'd again"; and they of course reopen at the 
beginning of the "entertainment" proper. 

Evidence has been given elsewhere 19 to indicate that the curtains 
of the regular Elizabethan theatres were never left open at the end 
of the play; and it is hardly necessary to state that the front curtains 
were regularly closed at the conclusion of court plays. 2 " One inter- 
esting case illustrating this custom will nevertheless be pardoned, 
since it has not been used by students of Elizabethan stage practices. 
At the end of the 1653 edition of Henry Killigrew's Pallantus and 
Eudora a note informs the reader that, since the play was originally 
intended for the entertainment of the king and queen at York House, 21 
it "had Scenes fitted to every passage of it throughout"; and, de- 
scribing the last scene, the note goes on to say that " about the middle 
of the last Stanzo [of concluding song] Timens puts a lighted Torch to 
the bottome of the Pile [funeral pyre] which gives fire to some Per- 
fumes laid there on purpose; 22 the which wraps the Pile in smoak, 
and smells ore all the Roome. At the End of the Song the Curtain 
falls, and shuts both Scene and Actors from the Beholders Sight." 23 

Since in later times the epilogue — as distinguished from the so- 
called "tag" — was regularly separated from the action of the drama 
by the fall of the curtain, the question arises as to whether the same 
custom was observed on the pre-Restoration stages. The evidence 
indicates that such was by no means a common practice on the regu- 
lar, the university, or the court stage. The epilogue to Lingua, for 

19 Court and London Theatres, p. 20. Cf. also p. 9 note. 

20 Of course this was also true of masques. 

21 The pirated edition of 1638 says the play was intended for the nuptials of Charles Herbert and 
Lady Villiers. 

22 There can be little doubt that the funeral pyre at the conclusion of The Tragedie of Dido was 
similarly cut off from the " Beholders Sight" by the closing of the large front curtain which opened 
at the beginning of the play. 

23 This production, as the extremely interesting prefatory epistle tells us, was written when the 
author was seventeen (i. e., ca. 1630) and was acted at the Blackfriars theatre. Fleay (Biog. Chron., 
II, 23) asserts that it was the first case of "scenes" being used in the regular London theatres. Does 
not the passage quoted above indicate that a front curtain was also employed at the Blackfriars per- 
formance? Without going fully into the matter, I will say that a strong case can be made out for the 
employment of front curtains in the private theatres, at least during the reign of Charles I. How, for 
example, is one to explain the situation in A Wife for a Month (II, vi), where a curtain is drawn and 
Cupid descends in a chariot, "the graces sitting by him," unless the direction be a survival of the 
performance at St. James's? Again, a front curtain was apparently used in Nabbes' drama-like 
Microcosmus (1637), presented at Salisbury Court. 
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example, an early university play, was certainly spoken before the 
closing of the curtain; and the epilogue to Strode's Floating Island 
(Oxford, 1636) apparently indicates the same practice: 

"Each breast 
Will cease its Floating, and as firmly rest 
As doth our Scene. One Passion still would prove 
An Actor when the Scene is shut, Our Love." 
Again, at the end of the epilogue to Tattered and Gismunda, an 
early court play, Julio says, " Now draw the Curtaines, for our scene 
is done"; and the same practice is indicated in the late compositions of 
Nabbes. Contrary to the usual custom, his masques are supplied 
with epilogues. Time speaks the epilogue to the "Presentation," 
intended for the Prince's birthday, May 29, 1638, the production 
ending with the direction, "Time being received into the Scaene it 
closeth"; the epilogue to The Springs Glory is followed by the direction, 
"The Spring being received into the Scaene it closeth"; and at the 
end of Microcosmus, presented at Salisbury Court, occur the words, 
"The dance being ended, they returne to their first order, whil'st 
Love speakes the Epilogue: which done, he is receiv'd into the Scene, 
and it closeth." Finally, it may be noted that this practice of speak- 
ing the epilogue before the closing of the curtains was carried over 
into the Restoration playhouses. 

There is no doubt, then, as to the usual practice of Elizabethan 
theatres; still it may be noted in conclusion that there is at least 
one passage which indicates that sometimes the epilogue was spoken 
after the stage curtains had closed. This passage appears in Henry 
King's Dirge (published in 1657): 

"It [Life] is a weary enterlude 

Which doth short joyes, long woes include. 

The World the Stage, the Prologue tears, 

The Acts vain hope, and vary'd fears : 

The Scene shuts up" with loss of breath, 

And leaves no Epilogue but Death." 
The matter discussed above is, as I have already said, comparatively 
unimportant, but it is at least interesting to know that what in the 
pre-Restoration period was obviously the exception with respect to 
the manipulation of the stage curtain in connection with both prologue 
and epilogue became the rule in later times. 

Thornton Shirley Graves 
Trinity College, N. Carolina 

u Here, as in the passages quoted from Strode and Nabbes, the shutting or closing of the "Scent" 
is equivalent to the closing of the stage curtain. 



